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THE PHYSICAL-EDUCATION 


DEBACLE: A MAJOR PEDA- 


GOGICAL MYSTERY 


“THE perversity of pedagogy” is a subject, I 
venture, overdue for scrutiny in this exciting 
I don’t 
say professional teachers elsewhere stand less in 
Perhaps it is 
because my admiration for you North American 


land of the free and home of the brave. 
the way of their own welfare. 


schoolmen is so boundless that I am amazed at 
the occasional pecadillos of your high priests. 

Par example, in an earlier effusion! I recorded 
the consequences of fifteen years’ observation 
and experimentation culminating in the dis- 
covery of a serious educational impropriety 
in true-false tests. Briefly, though measuring 
fairly well the spread of one’s information, 
they actually teach pupils disregard for sound 
and for 
truth itself; whereas, by a ridiculously simple 
expedient this defect is transformed into a 
virtue. Yet, upon requesting various of your 
esteemed leaders in mental testing to experi- 
ment with the improvement, they refused in- 


honest scholarship—even contempt 


continently. 

Of greater import is another persistent per- 
versity of American schoolmen: their astound- 
ing neglect of the physical fitness of youth 
under their care. 


1 Education, December, 1940. 
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COUNT SUSSICRAN 
ETOXINOD 


I say “astounding.” For, from time im- 
memorial, savants have urged pedagogues to 
‘are first for the physical welfare of their 
pupils. You for you 


refer tenderly and perennially to the sacred 


Americans know this, 
phrase, Mens sana in corpore sano. 
Nevertheless, in 1934, I saluted 
study in New York City 
document which might well become a bible for 
your municipal school-health departments, but 
which found to be 
among them—which indicated beyond question 


a $60,000 
an extraordinary 


I have almost unknown 
that the school officials of your superb metrop- 
olis are less than seven-per-cent successful not in 
correcting the most remediable physical defects 
—but 
mere continued attention to such defects.” 


less than seven-per-cent persistent in 

“What are the reasons for such gaps between 
theory and practice in North American eduea- 
tion?” I asked myself, and learned that public 
support for “health education” is admirably 
keen. First, the mothers of your nation seem 
what you eall “health conscious” to a degree, 


and, I am told, readily support school-health 


Defects, The 
Child Health 


2 Raymond Franzen: 
Pathway to Correction,’’ 
Association. 


‘* Physical 
American 
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programs. Again, most of your states enjoy 


compulsory laws urging schools to attend as- 


siduously to physieal-fitness programs. Your 
cities, particularly, boast magnificent school 
gymnasia, playfields, “medical suites,” a great 


abundance of special-health (or is it “physical- 
education?”) teachers. Indeed, more than 400 
North American teacher-training lycées and de- 
partments in universities have specialized in 
physical education since before 1925. 

Thus, you seem alert to the need of conserving 
the physical resources of your people. 

Nevertheless, your public-health officials tell 
me that even though several Federal physiecal- 
fitness services were created in 1940-41 to im- 
prove your nation’s physical powers (one would 
have imagined that you already had a plethora 
of such services locally, ne c’est pas?) little has 
been gained even in the past four desperate 
years to end in actuality the steadily increasing 
physieal debilities of civilians. Most startling, 
I just read a Washington dispatch (dated July 
26) that “at nation- 
wide health and physieal-fitness service” is about 
to be organized to “take effect after September 
1.’ This venture is promulgated as a great new 


announcing last a real 


co-operative program between medical and edu- 
cational authorities, though a “Joint Committee 
of the NEA and the AMA” has functioned for 
a quarter of a century. 

Surely you are a most patient and open- 
handed people! What of the 20,000 highly paid 
physical educators in your schools during the 
past two decades? What of your 10,000 “ath- 
letie coaches”? What of your state laws requir- 
ing pupils to attend some physical-activity or 
hygiene class weekly—or even daily as in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and New York? What 
of your school-child medical inspections; your 
school-nurse services; your billions of dollars 
spent annually on health advertising, vitamin 
tablets, What of 
trained physicians—more per square mile and 


and drugs? your highly 
per thousand souls than anywhere on the face 
of the globe? 

Is it fair for an onlooker in your midst to 
assume that such services ought, long ago, to 
have rendered you the most fit and agile people 
here below? 


This line of reasoning leads to the question 


whether, in the absence of military compulsions, 
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it is possible to improve Americans physically, 
and especially whether the publie schools ean 
ever achieve notable results in this most basic 
of all phases of humane education. 
Charaeteristically, I found even this marve!] 
in your amazing nation: a highly scientific 
“physiecal-fitness program”; perfected appar- 
ently by the co-ordinated research and experi 
mentation of hundreds of your health specialists 
in 20 years of effort; admirably adapted to 
school conditions; efficient alike in junior and 
senior high schools and colleges; designed to 
meet the individual needs of each separate 
pupil; and even successful in raising scholar 
ship. Oui! Outlined 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 28, 1939, by per 
sonal visit I confirmed the values of this pro 
gram in several of the institutions named in the 


sympathetically in 


article itself. 
example, I 
Harrison 


In Syracuse University, 
learned from Professor Doctor H. 
Clarke that, while the typical American college 
physical-edueation program increases the aver 


par 


age student’s physical fitness by one or two per 
cent during an academic year, the program re- 
ferred to in your SCHOOL AND Society article 
increases the average by 20 per cent—just ten 
times as efficient in the same period. How for- 
At Boston Uni 
versity I learned from Professor James A. 
Wylie that, while the average male student de- 
clines approximately ten per cent in physical 
endurance during his four-year college course, 
those men students who followed the scientifi- 


tunate are Syracuse students! 


eally conducted program gained at least thirty 
per cent: will mathematician calculate 
how many times this is superior to a ten-per-cent 


some 


(These figures, I can vouch, are from 


highly valid and aceurate tests.) 


loss? 


“What disadvantages has this extraordinary 
program of physical development?” I asked 
myself, and could discover only that it is rigor- 
ously scientific in method, pitiless in revealing 
the changing physical conditions of pupils and 
the inefficiencies of teachers, and arduous for 
teachers to conduct. On the other hand, it is 
warmly praised in institutions using it. Teach- 
ers are proud of their work; pupils approve 
of it beyoud teachers’ experience in other sub- 
jects save an occasional art course; administra- 
tors indorse it strongly; parents cheer in alimost 
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inmeasured terms schools and teachers using 
{; nor is its necessary cost measurably greater 
than that of school-health programs elsewhere 
which have so dismally failed your nation dur- 
ing the past generation. 

Nevertheless, I found, on inquiries stimulated 
partly by my friend, Jan Botha, South Africa’s 
brilliant young physical edueator, that the most 
bitter denouncers of this program are—per- 


versely enough—precisely those pedagogues 
who might have won great local influence, 


prestige, and increased incomes from its use. 
“What have you to propose in its place?” I 
asked several of these persons; and heard no 
constructive proposal but, rather, the reply that 
this program “overemphasizes physical fitness 
while neglecting moral values’”—a claim they 
left wholly unsubstantiated, though it is dia- 
metrically contrary to the facts that I was able 
to assemble. Moreover, is not this criticism 
slightly ironie in view of your interschool sports 
-which these critics universally and almost 
hysterically approve? “Immoral to the last 
degree,” a president of your Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching called 
their conduct in your schools and colleges !* 
This investigation led me to inquire what 
results had accrued from the American Child 
Health Association’s $60,000 study of physical 
defeets in the New York City schools. And 
once more—characteristically ?—results seemed 
to be practically mil. Although this volume 
outlined with admirable clarity both the present 
3H. S. Pritchett’s introduction to Bulletin Num- 


ber Twenty-Three, called also ‘‘ American College 
Athleties.’’ 1929. 


Bvents... 
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pitfalls to suecessful practice and also proper 
“pathways” of eliminating physical defects, 
nevertheless, hardly anywhere could I perceive 
that really significant improvements had been 
made in your cities to insure the elimination of 
such educationally handicapping physical de- 
fects as those of vision, hearing, throats, nutri- 
tion, teeth, or the improvement of physical 
strength, skill, endurance. 

These observations impel me, as a fascinated 
and admiring onlooker in North America, to 
wonder at the underlying cause of your appar- 
ent pedagogical perversity in so fundamental a 
field—today above all—as that of physical fit- 
ness. 

Is it really, may I inquire, a new “drive” you 
need or, rather, the earnest and intelligent use, 
by officials now in service, of techniques already 
developed and proved by such workers in your 
schools as Raymond Franzen, James Carter, 
Harrison Clarke, James Wylie, Ivalelare How- 
land, Ellis Champlin, Thomas Hines, Richard 
Hayes, Clinton DuBois, 
Millard Rogers? 


Whether pedagogical perversity is the reason 
DMO . 


Leonard, Kenneth 


for today’s amazing hiatus between your edea- 
tional aims and your institutional results, who 
Perhaps it is human nature? Cer- 
tainly to this onlooker, it is a major pedagogical 


can say? 


mystery, and serves well to confirm the warnings 
of Oswald Spengler, the German Oberlehrer,— 
or even better, the observation which introduces 
“Emile”: Tout est bien sortant des mains de 
VAuteur des choses, tout dégénére entre les 
mains de Vhomme. 

Ne c’est pas? 





THE ATTITUDE OF PRESIDENT HUT- 
CHINS TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Ropert MaynarD HutcuHins, president, the 
University of Chieago, was inducted as the 
fourth honorary rector of the University of 
Dubuque (Iowa), October 17. Preceding him 
as receiving this recognition were Thomas Mann, 
author, E. Stanley Jones, missionary, and Har- 
old Stassen, governor of Minnesota, now a lieu- 
tenant commander, USNR. The address of Dr. 
Hutchins at the Rectorial Convocation was espe- 


cially significant in that it defined briefly and 
emphatically his attitude toward vocational edu- 
vation. The following quotations are from the 
University of Dubuque’s News Service release: 


The thing to do with vocational education is to 
forget it. As the war-training programs in indus- 
try have shown, industry can train its hands if it 
has to, and it ean do it at lightning speed. The 
task of the educational system is not to train hands 
for industry, but to prepare enlightened citizens for 
our democracy and to enrich the life of the indi- 
vidual by giving him a sense of purpose which will 
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illuminate not merely the 40 hours he works, but the 
i hs he does not, os 


Man should 


and to clarify his ends and make them appropriate 


have elear and humane ends; 


to humanity he needs philosophy and religion... .« 

Such a philosophy will be achieved only through 
the kind of education which integrates, in theory 
and practice, the three factors |science, philosophy, 
and religion] belonging to the perfection of human 
nature and reconciles them in the thought and life 
Those who receive such an education may 


great 


of men. 


work in coming generations toward the 
modern synthesis which shall put everything in its 
piace. 

Is there not, however, a fourth factor “belong- 


ing to the perfection of human nature,” without 
a due consideration of which the desired “inte- 
gration” will be sadly incomplete—namely, the 
individual’s occupational life, his daily work? 
Granted that, of his 112 waking hours, the 72 
during which he does not work need illumination 
and enrichment and a “sense of purpose,” does 
it follow that, for his 40 working hours, the 
skills with which the “training programs in in- 
dustry” may equip him will provide all the illu- 
mination and enrichment and sense of purpose 
in respect of his occupation that he needs if he 
is to live a truly “integrated” life? Is the 
worker as a worker, merely an automaton, 
merely a “hand,” and must he seek all his joys, 
satisfactions, and oportunities for creative effort 
outside his working hours? Vocational educa- 
tion of the right sort, administered in co-opera- 
tion with business and industry but under truly 
educational ideals, ean fill this gap in the scheme 
of “integration.” As the present writer has al- 
ready pointed out in these columns, the impor- 
tant task of 


possible, to make every form of socially essen- 


voeational education is, as far as 


tial or otherwise socially useful work a fine art 
or a profession or, through the applications 
of science, a combination of the two. This, in 
his judgment, would be a real step toward a real 
“integration.” Dr. Hutchins’s position seems 
not only not to recognize this as a desideratum 
but to be decidedly, even militantly, opposed to 


it. He 


his reasoning, with an intensification of one of 


leaves us, indeed, if we are to accept 


the cruel, age-old dualisms, efforts toward the 
resolution of which ought not to be impeded at 
a juncture in human affairs that is peculiarly 
favorable for the permanent eradication of time- 


dishonored prejudices and mores.—W. C. B. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION 


THE major purpose of the White House Con 
ference on Rural Edueation held in Washington, 
October 3-5, was to consider the problems of 
publie schools in rural areas and to propose 


practical solutions to them, as reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, October 7. In the judg 
ment of the more than 200 persons who attended, 
it charted a course for rural education for the 
next decade. 

The conference was divided into 10 groups to 
study education to meet the needs of rural chil 
dren; education for community living in rural 
areas; the scope of education for rural people; 
problems of the professional personnel for rural 
education; the organization and administration 
of rural education; the rural educational plant 
and equipment; minority and exceptional groups 
in rural areas; special problems in providing in 
structional opportunities in rural schools; pay- 
ing for rural edueation; and rural education in 
the structure of democracy. 

Working with edueators either on these com- 
mittees or in panels and informal discussion 
were representatives of farm and labor organi- 
officials, 


zations, industrialists, 


government officials, publishers of agricultural 


public-health 
journals, and parents. Enlivening as well as 
enlightening was the panel of lay leaders on 
“Building Rural Schools and Communities to 
Cope with the Problems of Tomorrow.” 

An outstanding feature was President Roose- 
velt’s public commitment to Federal aid to edu- 


sation. He said: 


I believe that the Federal government should 
render financial aid where it is needed, and only 
where it is needed. . . . Such government financial 
aid should never involve government interference 
and control. 
It must purely and simply provide the guarantee 


with state and local administration 
that this country is great enough to give to all of 
its children the right to a free education. 


The great interest of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation in rural education was expresed by John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of education; that 
of the Children’s Bureau by its chief, Katharine 
Lenroot. 

Especially noteworthy was the address, “Build- 
ing the Future of Rural America,” by Murray 
D. Lincoln, president, the Cooperative League 
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of the United States, and executive secretary, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus. 
Warmly received by the leaders in rural edu- 
cation, many of whom were her former students, 
was Fannie W. Dunn, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Who spoke on “Edueation for Rural Chil- 
dren and Youth.” 

Before the closing remarks of the conference 
were made by Mrs. Roosevelt, summary state- 
ments were presented by Ralph B. Jones, Ar- 
kansas State Commissioner of Edueation, and 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, regional director of the 
Midwest Associated Women of the American 
Bureau 
“Rural life and education can be improved, but 
She 
urged conference members to take back home 


Farm Federation. Mrs. Sayre said: 


it can’t be done by the ean’t-be-doners.” 


the information, the guidance, the practical 
help, and the inspiration engendered by the con- 
ference—and to act, to translate the words of 
the conference into immediate, effective action. 

Full proceedings of the conference will be 
published by the Division of Rural Service, 
NEA. 


quickly as wartime printing conditions permit, 


This volume, to be made available as 


will be invaluable in helping to bring about 
needed changes in publie support and legisla- 
tion for rural schools. 


W.H. COWLEY TO BECOME A PRO- 
FESSOR OF EDUCATION AT STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

THE resignation of W. H. Cowley as president 
of Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) and his 
appointment as professor of education, Stan- 
ford University, were reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 4. 
received a copy of Dr. Cowley’s letter of resig- 


This journal recently 


nation, which reads, in part, as follows: 


In my judgment, American higher education is 
going through one of the great crises of its his- 
Fundamental changes have been in the mak- 
ing for two or three decades, and now the war has 


tory. 
brought them into focus. These changes will, in 
my judgment, be deep and far reaching, and for 
more than two years I have been seeking to deter- 
mine whether or not I could stay in an administra- 
tive post and at the same time give adequate atten- 
tion to what seems to me to be necessary research 
and writing on the nature and possible solutions of 


these problems. I feel certain that only through 
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thoroughgoing, fundamental thinking and writing 


will higher education be equal to the postwar 
period. 

A year ago I came to the conclusion that I could 
not be both an administrator and be among the 
thorough students of educational trends. The com- 
bination of two such diverse and exacting activi 
ties, I concluded, was not possible. In September 
of 1943, therefore, I decided to resign from the 
and I wrote out my resignation for 
submission at the meeting of the Board of 


I did not submit it, how- 


presidency ... 


Trustees the next month. 
ever, because after further thought I decided that 
I could not honorably leave Hamilton in the midst 
of the war period. War-training contracts with the 
Army were pending, and since I had been the only 
representative of the college seeking such war-train- 
ing programs, it seemed clear that I should remain 
as president until such Army-training programs 
were no longer available. 

The end of the war is in sight, and it is now 
possible for me to carry through my plan of leaving 
administration for research and writing. During 
the next few months I shall devote all my time to 
the completion of the book on the future of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities which I was commis- 
sioned to write last year by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Association of American Colleges. It 
is only because of the urgency of finishing this book 
and because of the war-caused abbreviated pro- 
grams of the college that I leave Hamilton before 


a new president has been selected. 


A UNITED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

ORGANIZED IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

To meet the rapidly growing need for educa- 
tional guidance for returning war veterans, men 
readjustments, and 
will be 
inaugurated in Rochester, December 4, with the 


and women facing job 


others, a United Educational Service 
opening of a counseling and information center 
This 


announcement was made, November 13, by the 


in the Lineoln-Allianece Bank Building. 


Council on Postwar Problems of Rochester and 
Monroe County through its cochairmen, Alan 
The Volun- 
tary Edueation Council, recently organized on 


Valentine and Marion B. Folsom. 


the recommendation of the postwar council, is 
finaneing the undertaking and guiding its de- 
velopment. 

The Rochester 


viding a director for this service. 


Board of Edueation is 
Pending the 


pro- 


selection of a permanent director, Howard C. 
Seymour, educational-guidance specialist for the 
Rochester publie schools, will be in charge at the 
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the The New York State 
Education Department will supply for the first 


opening ol center. 


few months an educational counselor experi- 
enced in the whole field of educational testing. 
A budget sufficient for additional personnel and 
other expenses has been underwritten by the 
University of Rochester and the Rochester In- 
stitute of Tec hnology. 

The center will be available to every agency 
and to all men and women of the area and will 
cover the whole field of adult education—tech- 
nical, voeational, and general. It will not duph- 
cafe, or eneroach upon, any of the agencies al- 
ready established, but will be at their disposal 
for whatever help it can give in supplementing 
their work. 

The advisory board for the service consists of 
Mark Ellington, president, Rochester Institute 
of Technology; Lester B. Foreman, representing 
the Monroe County schools; Monsignor Joseph 
Ki. Grady, representing Catholic higher educa- 
tion; Della E. Simpson, representing indepen- 
dent schools; James M. Spinning, superinten- 
dent of schools, Rochester; Earl B. Taylor, pro- 
Rochester ; 
and Herbert S. Weet, retired superintendent of 
The 
Finucane, president, 
Security Trust Company, and a member of the 


fessor of edueation, University of 


schools, Rochester, chairman of the board. 
treasurer is B. Emmett 
executive committee of the Council on Postwar 
Problems. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO RE- 
PORTS ON ITS NEW UNDERGRAD- 
UATE PROGRAM 

Tue University of Chicago’s policy of admit- 
ting students to its undergraduate college after 
two years’ high-school work has already demon- 
strated its worth, according to a recent release 
from the university’s Office of Press Relations, 
which reports, in part: 


While hundreds of colleges in the country have 
been closing their doors or tottering along with the 
help of government-contract funds, the College on 
the Midway has been attracting students from every 
state in the Union and swelling its enrollment each 
fall. There are today 1,932 students in the four 
Of these, 400 entered this fall 
without finishing high school, and all will have their 
bachelor’s degrees by age 18 or 19. 


years of the college. 


Although youth sets the tone on the campus, the 
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college may be said to be the creation of America) 
parents. Their letters to the university, seeking t: 
enter their children, have reflected irritation ove: 
the ‘‘waste’’ of the last two years of high schoo! 
They have sensed what most educators know from ; 
study of school records: a definite break between 
childhood and adult life usually occurs at the ag 
of 15. 


tends to coast along and lose interest in his work 


A student in high school after that ag 


The parents have ignored the ery for more and 
the They are as 
strongly against the slide-rule as against ‘‘ bobby 


more vocationalism in schools. 
socks’’ frivolity and do not look to the college to 
convert bobby-socks youth into a slide-rule genera 
In their letters they have agreed with Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the university, that it is 


tion. 


more important to train young students to think 
clearly than to teach them vocations which will b 
outdated by the time they finish school; that it 
specialization is necessary to a career, it should 
follow a general education in citizenship for 
freedom. 

In the face of growing vocationalism, one large 
industrial coneern at least has gone on record as 
favoring the liberal-education idea. The Genera! 
American Transportation Corporation recently made 
an initial gift of $100,000 to the university toward 
college scholarships for children of its employees 
as a memorial to the firm’s war dead. The step was 
a departure from the usual work-and-study plans 
instituted by other corporations. ... 


In a release dated November 11, Clarence H. 
Faust, dean of the college, announced that 10 
scholarships, totaling $3,000, will be allotted to 
the college. The scholarships, granted on the 
basis of aptitude examinations testing the stu- 
dent’s ability to learn, not what he already 
knows, will range from $150 to $600 a year. 
Students who have completed two, three, or four 
years of high school are eligible for competition. 

Tests will be given on December 2 for stu- 
dents entering at midyear. Twelve cities have 
been designated as centers for the tests: Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Denver, Washington, South 
Bend, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Tulsa, Dallas, and Milwaukee. Students 
wishing to apply may obtain forms by writing 
to the entrance counselor, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. Similar tests for scholar- 
ships valued at $50,000 will be given April 21, 
1945, for students who will enter the college in 
the following June or September.—L. R. B. 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

LILLIAN C. COMPTON, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Allegany County (Md.), has been 
appointed acting president, Maryland State 
Teachers College (Frostburg), to sueeceed John 
L. Dunkle, president, who will retire, February 
1, 1945, after twenty-one years of service, ac- 
cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of November 16 by Thomas G. Pul- 
len, Jr., state superintendent of schools. 


CLARENCE A. DyKSTRA, president, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will become provost, the Uni- 
versity of California, February 1. In announe- 
ing the appointment, the University of Cali- 
fornia Clip Sheet, November 6, said, “While Dr. 
Dykstra will be provost of the university as a 
whole, he will oceupy the residence on the Los 
Angeles campus and be its responsible executive. 

All business of the Los Angeles campus 
will go through his office and, within the au- 
thority delegated to him by the president, his 
decisions will be final.” With Monroe E. 
Deutsch, provost at Berkeley, and C. B. Hutch- 
ison, dean, College of Agriculture (Davis), “he 
will constitute a team of state-wide administra- 


” 


tors working with the president... . 


LIEUTENANT C. CARLETON Perry, who has 
been in service with the Ordnance Division of 
the Army, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Dayton (Ohio) YMCA College to be in 
charge of the technical division, according to an 
announcement sent to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of November 15 by C. C. Bussey, 
director. 


ANDREW HENDRICKSON, formerly an associate 
in adult education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed assistant dean, 
Cleveland College. 

Carter V. Goon, director of graduate work, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, has 
been appointed acting dean of the college to 
serve during the sabbatical leave of L. A. Pech- 
stein, dean. 


Jesse E. Hopson, head of the department of 
electrical engineering, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, will sueceed Harold A. Vagtborg as 


director, Armour Research Foundation at the 
institute, January 1, when the latter assumes 
the presidency of the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute (Kansas City, Mo.), as reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, November 18. 


JosEPH C. HESTON, instructor in psychology, 
Ind.), has 


university's 


DePauw University (Greencastle, 


been appointed director of the 


Bureau of Testing and Research, which was 
recently created “to afford a centralized 
service for both routine group and individual 
tests in the areas of educational achievement, 
vocational guidance, and personality adjust- 
ment.” 


Emity ANN SMITH has been appointed head 
of the department of English, upper division, 
Berea (Ky.) College, to sueceed May B. Smith, 
who has retired after twenty-two years of ser- 
statement released to the 
Francis S$. Hutchins, 


vice, according to a 
press, November 8, by 


president of the college. 


H. Emmett Brown, formerly of the staff of 
the Horace Mann-Lineoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed 
head of the department of science, State Teach- 


ers College, Buffalo. 


Percy E. Corpert, research associate in the 
Institute of International Studies, Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of government and international relations 
and professor of government and jurisprudence ; 
Brand Blanshard, of the staff of Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, has been named professor of 
philosophy. 

Roy Drsert, who was recently appointed head 
of the department of mathematies and physics, 
York (Pa.) Collegiate Institute, has been placed 
in charge of the newly opened physics labora- 
tory. 


Doris JAcopson has been appointed head of 
the voice department, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Tex. 


SripnEy C. MADDEN, associate professor of 
pathology, Rochester (N. Y.) University School 
of Medicine, has been appointed professor of 


pathology and chairman of the department, 
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School ol (Ga.), 


Medicine, Emory University 
to succeed Roy Kracke, who resigned last sum- 
mer to assume the deanship of the School of 
Medicine, University of Alabama. Dr. Madden 
will take up his new duties next March. 

QuiLL, professor of chemistry, 
will succeed A. O's 
Clark as professor of chemistry and head of the 
department, Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science (East Lansing), Jan- 


LAURENCE IL. 


University of Kentucky, 


uary 1. Dr. Clark, who has served the college 
for thirty-nine years, has been assigned new 
duties, among them the chairmanship of the 


Faculty Committee on Scholarships. 


WILLIAM GELLERMAN has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Ruys CARPENTER, professor of classies, Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College, has been appointed Sather 
professor of classical literature for 1945, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. W. H. Alex- 
ander, chairman of the department of classics, 
that the 
13, will last for 


announced on November 16 lecture 
series, Which begins on Mareh 


eight weeks. 


DANIEL Mornet, of the Sorbonne, has been 
appointed visiting professor of Freneh litera- 
ture for the summer session of 1945 in Columbia 
This is believed to be the first ap- 
kind the 
Professor Mornet, who has taught at the 


University. 
pointment of its since liberation of 
Paris. 
Sorbonne since the opening of hostilities in 1939, 
attracted “large numbers of students in spite of 


His 


eourse at Columbia University will deal with 


his refusal to co-operate with the Nazis.” 


“the important French literature published dur- 
ing the war years.” He last taught at the uni- 
versity in 1939, returning to France just before 


the outbreak of the war. 


THE following appointments are among those 
announced recently by the Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science: Clif- 
ford Hardin, of the department of agricultural 
economics, University of Wisconsin, associate 
professor, research associate, and extension as- 
sociate in economies; Carlos Teran, visiting lee- 
turer, University of Minnesota, associate pro- 
fessor in the Institute of Foreign Studies; Ed- 


ward E. Kinney, associate professor of electrical 


engineering, to sueceed Ward A. Davenport as 
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superintendent of buildings and grounds. Mr. 
Davenport has accepted a similar post at Brown 
University. 

RosertTA BARNETT was recently appointed 
associate professor of speech, Ithaca (N. Y.) 
College. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the following promotions 
and appointments at Hastings (Nebr.) College 
ScHooLt AND Society under date 
of November 14: G. W. 
professor of business administration, has been 


were sent to 
Lindberg, associate 


promoted to a professorship; and Raymond 


Vaught, instructor in violin, and Louis H. 
Douglas, instructor in social science, to assistant 
professorships. Three 
Board of Trustees have been nominated by the 
Synod of Nebraska and elected by the board: 
Hal Lainson, secretary and factory manager, 
Dutton-Lainson Company, Hastings; the Revy- 
erend Arthur L. Miller, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Lincoln; and Robert I. 
Stout, president, First National Bank, Teka- 


mah, Nebr. 


new members of the 


ALEXANDER M. Moon, formerly of the Amer- 
ican University (Washington, D. C.), has been 
appointed associate professor of statistics, lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 


Ames. 


Mary KE. Ketty has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of nursing, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


CapTaAIN Ropert P. SHarp, of the Army 
Arctic Information Center, has been appointed 
associate professor of geology to be in charge 
of the division of glaciology and geomorpholgy, 
University of Minnesota. 


THE following are among recent appointments 
announced by Western Michigan College of 
Edueation (Kalamazoo): Virginia Chase Per- 
kins and John H. Thompson, to the department 
of English; Margaret Burnham Maemillan, to 
the department of social science; Hermann Roth- 
fuss, associate professor of German; Marion 
Spear, to direct the new School of Occupational 
Therapy with Jane Thomas as her assistant; 
Marie Marwick, to the department of 
speech. Mathilde Steckelberg, for seventeen 
years a member of the staff, has been appointed 
acting head of the department of language to 


and 
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succeed Elisabeth Zimmerman, who retired, July 
l, after having served the college for thirty- 
seven years, twenty-five of which were in the 
headship of the department. 


Evsa MEpeER, formerly research associate, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research in Science, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City. 


EpitH Porter has been appointed to teach 
piano and organ in the department of musie, 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College. 


CLAIRE I. WeiaT, formerly assistant professor 
ot dance, University of Georgia, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education and 
dance, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
a: 3 

Tue following persons assumed their duties 
at Beloit (Wise.) College with the opening of 
the fall semester: René de Visme Williamson, 
to serve during the absence of Ivan Stone, pro- 
fessor of government, who is working with the 
Department of State; Ottilie R. Inman, in- 
structor in biology, to sueceed Gertrude Evans, 
whose appointment to the staff of Wells Col- 
lege (Aurora, N. Y.), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 8; and Helen Blanche Ship- 
ley, formerly a librarian in Greeneastle (Ind.), 
assistant instructor in library science. 


Insa H. Wor has been appointed assistant 
professor of home economics, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


Witsur Yaucu, formerly principal, Roose- 
velt School, Euclid (Ohio), has been appointed 
to the staff of the College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens. Daniel Metts succeeds Mr. 
Yauch. 

ALICE MEEKER has been appointed first-grade 
demonstration teacher, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Paterson. Miss Meeker will also 
give an extension course for teachers-in-service. 

SIDNEY WARREN was recently appointed in- 
structor in social science, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Junior College. 

J. Ranpatt Norton, formerly head of the 
Middle School of St. John’s University in 
Shanghai, who was returned to this country 
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on the Grtpsholm last year after thirty years 
in China, has been appointed teacher of English 
and geography, Lenox ( Mass.) School for Boys. 


KNOWLES A. RYERSON, assistant dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of California, whose 
appointment to serve overseas as chief field 
specialist for the Department of Agriculture, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 
5, 1942, will return to the college on or about 


December 1. 


Merton FE. HItu, director of admissions on 
both the Los Angeles and Berkeley campuses of 
the University of California, who has been serv- 
ing as educational consultant to the director of 
the Army Specialized Training Program, Ft. 
Douglas, Utah, for a year and a half, returned 
to his duties, November 1. 


CapTaAIN Paut A. HERBERT, head of the de- 
partment of forestry, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, who has been 
serving since December, 1942, in the office of 
the chief of ordnance in Washington (D. C.), 


has returned to his post. 


Epwarp S. EvENDEN, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
invited by the Pennsylvania State Teachers As- 
sociation to serve as consultant to a large com- 
mittee that is studying the state’s salary prob- 
lems in the hope of securing legislative ap- 
proval for a new and better salary schedule 
for public-school teachers. 


IrnvING LorGE, executive officer, division of 
psychology, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, whose 
service as expert consultant to the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Division, War Department, 
terminated, September 1, has been appointed 
expert consultant to the Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department, and is serving as con- 
sultant in adult education for the 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 


extension 


On November 14, the American Library Asso- 
ciation announced the Adult 
Education Board as follows: Leslie E. Brown, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Charles H. 
Compton, librarian, St. Louis Publie Library; 
and Marion E. Hawes, head, department of edu- 
sation, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
continuing members; and Ruth Rutzen, chief of 


members of its 
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circulation, Detroit Publie Library, and Richard 
B. Sealock, Gary (Ind. ) 
Public Library, new members. Mr. Sealock is 


assistant librarian, 


chairman of the board. 


Pau. V. 
igan College of 
president of the American Association of Teach- 


SANGREN, president, Western Mich 
Edueation, was elected vice- 
ers Colleges, at the annual school for executives 
which was held last August in Jackson’s Mills 
(W. Va.), as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


April 1. He will take office next March. 


Lestit Merrit KELLER, who entered the divi- 
sion of education, U. S. Indian Service, in 1935, 
has been appointed superintendent of Indian 
education in charge of the program of the reser- 
vations in North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska, with headquarters in Pierre, S. D. 
Mr. Keller is said to be the youngest person 
to be appointed to a post of this kind. He is 


thirty-four years of age. 


Ce a4. 


fessor in soil science, Michigan State College 


Spurway, professor and research pro- 


of Agriculture and Applied Science, who has 
completed thirty-five years of service, “was re- 
cently granted retirement with the stipulation 
that he be reinstated before he reaches the re- 


tirement age of 65 if health permits.” 


of schools, 


Union County (N. C.), announced, November 6, 


BROOME, superintendent 


that he plans to resign as soon as a successor 


ean be elected. 


Recent Deaths 


WIGHTMAN FLETCHER MELTON, founder of 
the first school of journalism in the South and 
1943 
November 13, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Melton began his teaching (1889) in the 
public schools of Blountsville ( Ala.) and served 
(1892-95), Florida 


College (Leesburg); vice-president (1895-97), 


since poet laureate of Georgia, died, 


as president Conference 
Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young Ladies; 
president (1897-1903), Tusealoosa (Ala.) Fe- 
male College; head of the department of Eng- 
lish (1906-08), Baltimore City College; pro- 
language and_ literature 


fessor of English 


(1908-24), Emory University; and professor of 
English (1931-43), Extension Division, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Atlanta. 
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Cuinton L. Harris, professor of architee- 
tural engineering, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, succumbed to a heart attack, November 16. 
Professor Harris, who was fifty-eight years old 
at the time of his death, had served the college 
for thirty-one years. 

Rosert BowMAN REED, president, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Junior College, died, November 14, 
Dr. Reed had 
served as professor of social sciences (1910-17), 
American University in Beirut; educational di- 
rector (1920-24), American Red Cross Institute 
for the Blind (Baltimore) ; and dean (1927-35) 
1935), St. Petersburg 


at the age of sixty-three years. 


and president (since 


Junior College. 


THE REVEREND ENpicoTr PEABopy, one of the 
founders (1884) and until 1940, headmaster, 
Groton (Mass.) School, died at the wheel of his 
automobile, November 17, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. Since his retirement, Dr. Peabody 
had continued his service to the school by teach- 
ing a class in sacred theology and had met the 
class in the morning just before he died. He 
had had under his supervision many boys who 
later became prominent in the public life of the 
country. President Roosevelt once said of Dr. 
Peabody, “As long as I live his influence will 
mean more to me than that of any other people 
next to my father and mother.” 


Other Items 

CLARENCE Warp), professor of the history and 
appreciation of art, Allen Art Museum, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, is one of the Charles Eliot 
Norton lecturers of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. He is giving a series of 12 lectures 
on “Churches and Cathedrals in Normandy.” 
Four lectures have been given, and three were 
scheduled for November in Cleveland, Madison 
(Wise.), and Chicago. The remaining five will 
be given later in the winter in Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Rochester (N. Y.), Hartford, and Boston. 


THE Federal Bureau of Prisons is establish- 
ing a camp for Federal juvenile offenders, age 
16 to 18, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 
The camp, accommodating about 60 boys, was 
formerly used by the CCC and is located in Jef- 
ferson National Park. The boys will be em- 
ployed on forestry projects. 


THE U. S. Office of Education has co-operated 
with the United Nations Information Office in 
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the preparation of a United Nations Education 
Kit. 
be used with high-school or college classes as 


Teaching materials and visual aids may 


the basis for a unit of study on the United 


Nations. The kit may also be used effectively 
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with adult clubs and discussion groups and in 
cludes enough copies of pamphlets for approxi 
mately 30 students. It may be purchased for 
$3.50 from the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE MAN WHO WOULD EDUCATE 
HIS SON: A FABLE 


ONCE upon a time there was a man who had 
ason. He loved his son dearly and believed that 
he should provide for his child the best eduea- 
tion of which he knew. He gave much thought 
to the matter and decided what he considered 
the purpose and the aim of edueation to be, 
and what administrative devices and principles 
To this 
end he planned carefully for the education of 
his child. 


chose for his son a consolidated school which 


should be employed to bring it about. 
After considerable investigation he 


provided adequate transportation facilities. 
The building was scientifically heated, lighted, 
and ventilated. Architectural design was of the 
most approved type. School physicians, he 
ascertained, administered an up-to-date medical 
program of inspection and prevention. Trained 
dietitians planned noon lunches, and rest peri- 
ods were a part of the day’s curriculum. Recre- 
ational activities were carefully supervised, and 
playground and gymnasium projects were out- 
lined in the course of study. The library of the 
school contained the best of the heritage of the 
past, together with the best of current science 
and literature. Above all, he assured himself, 
each teacher had been chosen because he or she 
was a specialist and a master in his own field. 
Reading was not taught as it had been when 
the father was a boy, but rather as the experi- 
Visual and 
auditory aids were provided without stint. So- 
cial studies, the language arts, science, project 
activities, and units of work, he was told, were 


according to the best of current educational 


mentalists said it should be taught. 


thinking. 

Day after day and night after night, the man 
thought of little else than the education of his 
son. In his quiet meditation at eventide he was 
wont to say, “I thank whatever gods there be 





that my son is not being educated as some chil- 
dren are.” 

In time the father came to be known through- 
out the land as the man who studied education, 
the man who acquainted himself with the best 
administrative and supervisory principles and 
who studied school law. No one in the eountry- 
side thought more or knew more about best 
practices in education, and so it is small wonder 
that eventually he was sent for to attend a 
meeting. 

The presiding officer of the meeting addressed 
him thus: “We bow before your knowledge of 
education. We respect your thinking and your 
erudition, and we beg leave to ask you a few 
We should like to inquire in the 
first place if your son enjoys school and is 


questions. 


eager every morning to be off to the school.” 

The man looked bewildered as he replied, “I 
cannot answer that question. I do not know 
whether my son likes school or not.” 

“Well, 
“does your son like. his teachers? 
of them?” 

To this the man made answer: “I am 
However, I might add, I did not 


continued, 
Is he fond 


then,” the interrogator 


sure 
I cannot say. 
choose my 

whether they were individuals whom he would 
like. 
how to teach.” 


son’s tutors with any regard to 


They were chosen because they know 
“Yes, of course,” answered the president. “I 
ean see that you might not know these things, 
but perhaps you can tell us whether your son 
studies and learns beeause he is obliged to or 
because he loves to.” 

“No,” said the father, “I do not know that, 
but I know that he does study.” 

“Well, with your indulgence, we shall ask 
you questions along a somewhat different line. 
How does your child get along with other chil- 
dren of his own age? Does he adjust better to 
them, or to younger children, or does he get 


along only with his elders?” 
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“I cannot tell you how my son gets along 
with children. How should I know that? I can 
tell you, however, that in my presence or the 
presence of his teachers his behavior is exem- 
plary.”’ 


“I see,” said the president. “Perhaps you 


have observed how your son responds to people 
from other nations and races. How does he 
feel about having Negro children or Japanese 


children in his activity groups and does he ob- 


ject if the Mexican child goes to the school 
party.?” 


“No, I do not know these things.” 

“Well, of course, it is hard for an educator to 
know everything about a child. May we ask 
you some further questions? How does your 
son feel when the other team wins the game? 
Perhaps you can tell us that.” 

I do not know that.” 
Maybe you will be so good 


“No, I am sorry. 

“All right then. 
as to tell us how your son feels about home, and 
marriage, and Does he understand 
how to get along well in the family? 
know what his attitudes are toward his par- 
ents?” 

“T am sorry, sir, I have never gone into that. 


children. 
Do you 


I have concerned myself about my son’s edu- 
cation.” 

The president paused. He turned to the sec- 
retary and the vice-president and conferred 
with them fora time. Finally, he said in a quiet 
voice: ‘We must not allow our meeting to fail. 
We shall proceed. Sir, will you tell us what 
your son would do if he saw an opportunity to 
get into the movies for less admission than his 
actual age requires? Would he pay the honest 
admission or would he deceive and thereby save 
some of his allowance?” 

“I do not know that about my son, sir. As I 
have told you I have devoted my interest and 
concern to my son’s education.” 

“Well, maybe that ts being rather minute. 
But you ean tell us, of course, whether your son 
is honest because he wants to be, or because he 
is afraid to be otherwise, or because he thinks 
that in the long run it would not pay not to be 
honest.” 

“No, sir, I do not know how my son feels 
about the principles of honesty nor do I know 
whether they are being taught in his eurrieu- 


lum.” 
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You do not know about your son’s 
With your per- 


“T see. 
feelings in regard to honesty. 
mission then we shall go into a somewhat differ- 
ent field. Do you know whether your son as- 
sumes and maintains responsibility?” 

“Responsibility? No, I do not know. 
told you that it is my son’s education in which 
I am interested. I know nothing as to whether 
he concerns himself about taking responsibility.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, but if your son makes a prom- 
ise or a commitment does he carry through faith- 


I have 


fully in its execution?” 

“IT cannot tell you that. Not many persons 
seem to regard promises seriously today—either 
individuals or nations—so how should I know 
whether my son does? But, by the gods, should 
I know that? I am truly sorry, gentlemen, that 
I do not know,” and he bowed his head slightly. 

“Well, then, sir, let me ask you further. Does 
your son have any worries that he carries to 
school with him and that may hinder his learn- 
ing?” 

“Worries? Worries? Do children have wor- 
ries? I do not believe they do. If my child has 
any, I certainly do not know what they are.” 

“How about fears? Is he afraid of anything? 
Is he afraid of people or of social situations or 
afraid of trying new things? Has your child 
any fears?” 

The father hesitated, and then slowly he re- 
plied: “I shall have to admit I know nothing 
about any fears my child may have—I suppose 
he may have some.—I remember—I remember 
—Oh! how well I remember some of the fears 
that almost erushed my childish heart when I 
was my son’s age! Do you suppose he does 
have fears and I have never helped him about 
them?” 

“Well, well,” said the president. “I did not 
intend to hurt you. Perhaps even a more im- 
portant thing to know is whether your son has 
some one to whom he ean talk about his fears, 
his worries, his doubts, his questions, and his 
hopes and aspirations. Is he a child who talks 
freely about such things or does he keep them 
all inside himself? Do you know what or whom 
your son uses for his emotional outpourings ?” 

At this the father hesitatingly rose from his 
His shoulders drooped and his eyes were 
He stood thus for a time and then 
raised his head, and 








chair. 
downeast. 
slowly he straightened, 
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looked directly at those before him. Warm, 
vigorous life seemed to have begun pulsating 
throughout his body. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
have had a rebirth. 


seeing With new eyes. 


It is as if suddenly I were 

It has never been so clear 
before. I see it now as if it were written out 
there before me. I have not been educating my 
son. All I know is that he has been exposed to 
the learning of the academicians. Oh, I see it! 
I see it! I see it! That isn’t education, that isn’t 
education. My son’s heart, and his soul, and his 
feelings must be educated, and I have been think- 
ing only of the education of his mind, and that is 
not education. My child may have had no real 
education, for aught that I know about it. Gen- 
tlemen, until this moment I have never known 
the meaning of Education.” 

FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


A NEW VENTURE IN APPLIED 
SOCIOLOGY 


THE subject of sociology, like many of the 
other social sciences, deals with the life of all 
institutions. Many times the life of institutions 
as presented from only the printed page of some 
textbook or magazine becomes dry and uninter- 
esting to college students. 

Teaching sociology is more than prescribing 
a few theories about a social problem, for social 
problems vary in different institutions. Too 
frequently professors of sociology quote some 
statistics relative to one research study until it 
meaningless. Probably this is the 
easiest way to teach, but many college students 
are lazy enough “mentally” without any further 


becomes 


encouragement by the professor. 

One cannot change the contents of a course in 
sociology by simply changing the title of the 
course and then using the same lecture notes. 
It takes much more than this. The writer re- 
calls a college course in criminology that he 
studied once, in which the professor in charge 
of the course read his lectures to his students in 
class from a set of “thumb-worn” ecards contain- 
ing a few statistics relative to crime, which had 
been obtained a couple of decades ago. In a 
full year’s work in criminology under this same 
professor, the students did not even get a squint 
into a single correctional institution. Many of 
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the students, except some of us who had visited 
correctional institutions long before we studied 
a lecture type of criminology, had no conecep- 
tion of the entire program of rehabilitation 
that is in operation in many of our correctional 
institutions. The writer has had an opportunity 
to observe a textbook in criminology written by 
the same professor. The textbook is just as dry 
and uninteresting as the classroom lectures were 
then and now. 

A venture which the writer has been engaged 
in for the past two terms at Purdue University 
with his students in advanced sociology is that 
of “recording” interviews with superintendents 
and wardens of correctional institutions and 
superintendents of hospitals for the mentally ill. 

The writer makes contact by letter with the 
superintendents of the various institutions some 
time before he and a few (3 or 4) students visit 
the institutions to make records and films. All 
the students read and discuss in a seminar the 
literature that is published about the various 
institutions—research studies, annual reports, 
summary reports. A committee of students as- 
sembles in seript form the questions and ideas 
that all the written 


literature about the institutions. 


students have from the 

The script for the records contains a desecrip- 
tive word picture of the physical layout of the 
institution by the student who is chairman of 
the script committee. The three or four stu- 
dents who accompany the writer to the institu- 
tion are taken on a tour of the institution, which 
takes from one to two days depending upon its 
size. We not only visit all departments of the 
institution, confer with various staff members 
of the institution, including many inmates of 
the institution, observe all the recreational ac- 
tivities; we also observe many of the office 
records. 

In recording the interviews we make sure 
that we get the philosophy of the superinten- 
dent his whole rehabilitation 


relative to pro- 


gram. There are various ways of obtaining this 
philosophy. We sometimes get it by asking the 


superintendent to describe for us his program 
of rehabilitation while we make a record of his 
description. We also ask a series of questions 
which have been prepared by students, with an 
oceasional question by the writer, which in more 
ways than one reveal the philosophy. 
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We find that making records of interviews 
and filming the activities not only furnish live 
material for students in advanced courses 1n 
sociology, but also make possible a broader 
view of the problems of crime and mental ill- 
health. 
sible an intelligent understanding of applied 
We 
have found by past experiences in the develop- 
ment that our 


students are much more reliable in the use of 


A second result is that it makes pos- 
research on the part of college students. 


and execution of this program 


data secured from correctional institutions. 
They no longer make long rambling statements, 
which are often not even logical. 

This relationship between the university and 
these institutions, we believe, has become more 
useful to all institutions concerned. It has made 
possible a better understanding of the functions 
of applied sociology on the part of both college 
administrators and the heads of the institutions. 


In fact as a superintendent of one of the state 
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correctional institutions stated to me: “We find 
college students much more useful to us after 
they have a knowledge of the program in our 
correctional institutions, for they are no longer 
just holiday visitors.” 

While our plans are far from complete and 
while our program is still in its infaney, we hope 
to inelude all Indiana state and Federal institu- 
tions in our filming and record-making program 
within the next few years. How the writer 
would like to take over some of his courses in 
sociology that he onee took in college by using 
these applied sociological methods if he but had 
The day has passed when 


’ 


a chance to do so. 
only a lecture from Cooley’s “Social Processes’ 
will satisfy the need of our students for modern 
thinking relative to sociological problems. 
J. Roy Leevy 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIOLOGY, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





ALLEN SISSON WHITNEY: AN 
APPRECIATION 

ALLEN SISSON WHITNEY, officially connected 
with the University of Michigan for forty-five 
years and director of the teacher-training work 
in that institution for nearly half of that period, 
died at his home in Ann Arbor, September 9, 
1944, aged 87 years. 

Mr. Whitney was born on a farm near Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan, June 16, 1857, and traced 
his ancestry, on his father’s side, back to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and, on his mother’s side, 
to a long line of German descendants. He was 
the eleventh child in a family of thirteen chil- 
As a boy he spent his days at home and 
Later 


dren. 
in attendance at the loeal distriet school. 
he attended the Mt. Clemens High School, from 
which he was graduated in 1876. That autumn 
he began his life career as a teacher by accept- 
ing the position of principal of the schools at 
Pewabic Mine in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. Here he remained for three years, and 
then resigned to enter the University of Mich- 
igan. In 1881, however, he interrupted his col- 
lege course and returned to Pewabie Mine for 
In 1883, he re- 


turned to the university and was graduated with 


two more years as principal. 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1885. From 
1885 to 1892 he was superintendent of schools 
in Mt. Clemens and from 1892 to 1899 he filled a 
similar position in Saginaw, East Side. 

Meanwhile Mr. Whitney was continuing his 
study of educational problems by attendance on 
summer schools at Cornell University, Clark 
University, and other institutions in America, 
and by one year’s study in the universities of 
Jena and Leipzig in Germany. 

In 1899, Mr. Whitney was called to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from his position in Sagi- 
naw and was given the title of junior professor 
of the science and the art of teaching and in- 
spector of high schools. In 1902, he was made 
professor of pedagogy, but three years later this 
title was changed to that of professor of edu- 
cation. In 1907, on the death of William H. 
Payne, he was made head of the teacher-training 
program, and continued as departmental chair- 
man until the department was elevated into a 
separate School of Education in 1921. Then, 
for two years, he bore the title of acting dean 
of the school, but in 1923 was made dean. This 
position he held until his retirement from active 
service in 1929, when he was given the title dean 
emeritus and professor emeritus of education. 
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In 1921, Professor Whitney was awarded the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, by Syracuse 
University, and in 1939 he was given the degree, 
Doctor of Education, by the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Throughout his entire life, Mr. Whitrey was 
a close student of educational problems and held 
firmly to the conviction that the professional 
training of teachers was not only socially de- 
For him, 
academic scholarship—essential as it was—did 
not alone suffice to qualify an individual for the 
responsible task of instructing children and 


sirable, but pedagogically necessary. 


youths. In addition to subject-matter knowl- 
edge, he contended, a teacher needs to be thor- 
oughly grounded in psychology and to be inti- 
mately aequainted with the processes of child 
development and interests. Moreover, such a 
person, he held, could profit greatly from a 
study of the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, instructional methods, and school adminis- 
trative practices. Furthermore, he _ believed 
deeply that teacher training should include op- 
portunities for close personal contaets with the 
realities of school life—realities that involve 
direct classroom observational experiences, cadet 
teaching under wise supervision, and participa- 
tion in community social affairs. In short, for 
Professor Whitney teacher training ought to be 
as comprehensive and thorough as that pre- 
seribed for other professions, such as law, 
medicine, and dentistry. 

These educational ideals of Professor Whit- 
ney found expression in numerous and varied 
practical efforts in school administration. Nor 
were his activities in these respects confined to 
Michigan; they extended over the entire North- 
west: as superintendent of schools in Mt. Clem- 
ens and Saginaw he ever sought to advance 
the status of teachers and to improve the edu- 
‘ational system by innovations of many sorts. 
Later, when called to the University of Mich- 
igan, he continued his efforts and sought to put 
teacher training in that institution in the fore- 
front of the nation. Largely through his en- 
deavors, the School of Education was estab- 
lished with its independent faculty, budget, and 


degrees. Largely through his endeavors the 


University High School and the University Ele- 
mentary School were erected—each not only 
furnishing opportunities for student observa- 
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tional work and practice teaching, but also pro- 
viding facilities for educational experimentation 
and research of various sorts. Largely through 
his endeavors the high-school-inspection work, 
both in Michigan and in other North Central 
states, was strengthened and expanded, and 
steps leading to the standardization of colleges 
and universities were taken. Largely through 
his endeavors legislation having for its aims the 
strengthening and stabilizing of the office of 
superintendent of public instruction, the elimi- 
nation of polities from school affairs generally, 
the raising of the requirements for teachers’ 
certificates, and the establishment of teachers’ 
tenure upon a permanent basis has been fostered 
and, to some extent, enacted. In short, the edu- 


cational influence of Professor Whitney ex- 


tended into all phases of school work. Being 
essentially an administrator, perhaps his great- 
est strength lay in his ability to judge men and 
In the 
selection of individuals for educational positions 


in his skill in adapting means to ends. 


of various kinds he was repeatedly consulted by 
university regents, college presidents, members 
of city boards of education, and other employ- 
ing agencies. And rarely did his advice in these 
matters prove unfortunate. 

As an individual, Professor Whitney was most 
democratic in his tastes and most direct in his 
procedures. Firm, however, in his convictions 
and always contending fiercely for them, he built 
his entire life and way of action upon prin- 
ciples, not upon eaprice. A relentless pro- 
tagonist for whatever he considered proper and 
right, he nevertheless held no grudges once he 
On the other 


hand, no matter how much opponents might 


yas outvoted in matters of policy. 


differ with his points of view, they ever admired 
his courage, persistence, and courtesy. In gen- 
eral, too, his coworkers at all times loved him. 
Indeed in all his human relationships Professor 
Whitney ever exhibited the instincts of a noble- 
man—his speech and his manners always reveal- 
More- 
over his sense of humor was exceptional. He 


ing a rare gentility of spirit and feeling. 


was adept at story telling and could enjoy a 
joke even when the jibe was directed to himself. 
In fact he was, in the best sense of the word, 
a true sportsman. ; 

Perhaps the editor of the Ann Arbor News, 
on the day of Professor Whitney’s funeral, has 
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best summed up his character and achievements 


in the following words: 


His personality was the kind to win many life- 


also his admirers. He was 
patient and kindly, at the 


ous and steadfast in standing by his principles and 


long friends who were 


while same time courage- 
in promoting them for the benefit of schools and 
teachers, and consequently for the sake of the public 
ultimate beneficiary of adequate cur- 


which is the 


ricula and teaching capacities. 


Truly in the death of Dean Whitney, the uni- 


versity, the state, and the nation have lost one 
of their stalwart educational leaders and a gen- 
eral supporter of educational progress. 
CaLvin O. Davis 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 
EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Financing the Postwar World. 
College. 1944. 10¢. 


ADLER, HANS. lag 


8. Oberlin (Ohio) 
+ 

DIANA C. COHEN, EVELYN 
A. RIVOLLIER (compilers). Business Education. 
Pp. 45. Mimeographed. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 1944. 75¢ 
should accompany orders; no stamps accepted. 


BIERMAN, MARY LOUISE, 


+ 

Handbook for Burrall Ser- 
Mimeographed. May 
Stephens College, 


BOTTRELL, HAROLD R. 
vice Projects. Pp. 29. 
be secured from the author, 
Columbia, Mo. 1944. 
Attempts a co-ordination of college 
community participation and deals 
tion rather than with techniques 


experience in 
with organiza- 


?? Ninth 
July 10- 
Claremont 


‘*Claremont Colleges Reading Conference. 
Yearbook, Reporting the Conferences, 
14, 1944. Pp. 167. Published by 
(Calif.) Colleges Library. 

Including ‘Aural and Visual Read- 

Publisher's View 

Instruction,” 


discussions on 
“Primary Reading,” ‘The 
Implementation of Re ading 
“Te achine Bi-lingual Children.” 


. 

‘*Commercial Materials and 
dary School.’’ Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials—A Discussion of Aids to 
Teaching as Furnished by Business Institutions. 
Pp. 24. Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Seeondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Washington 6, 1944. 


Their Use in Seecon- 
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DUNCAN, KUNIGUNDE, and D. F. Nickots. Mentor 

Graham—The Man Who Taught Lincoln. Pp. 
xxix +274. Illustrated. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1944. $3. 75. 
“The purpose of this book,” says one of the writers 
in the Foreword, “is to render a measure of justice 
to a worthy pioneer schoolmaster who, somehow, has 
been overlooked for three quarters of a century. 


“AULKNER, HAROLD U., and MARK STARR. 
in America. Pp. xiii+ 305. Illustrated. 
1944. $1.60. 

Including among other chapters, ‘Early Labor in 
Europe and America,” “The Birth of the American 
Labor Movement,” ‘Rise of National Unions and 
Early Efforts toward Federation,” “The American 
Federation of Labor,” ‘Decline of Organized Labor 
after the First World War,” “Labor and the New 
Deal,” ‘The Structure of Unions,” 
“Unions in Action.’ 


Labor 
Harper. 


and Function 
s 


Inter-American Education. Pp. vi+88. Mimeo- 
graphed. Sponsored by the University of Chi- 
‘ago in co-operation with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washing- 
ton. 1944. 
A report on the University 
in Inter-American Education. 


LERRIGO, RuTH, and BRADLEY BUELL. Social Work 
and the Joneses (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
97). Pp. 31. Illustrated. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1944. 10¢. 


of Chicago Workshop 


Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace. 
Pp. 28. Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 
1944. 10¢. 

Adapted from the book “Education and the People’s 
Peace,” this is a message cleverly presented in 42 
cartoons drawn by Bob Stailey. 


The Long Road—40th Anniversary Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Pp. 56. Pub- 
lished by the committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 1944. 

An historical summary of the major developments 
and trends in child-labor legislation during the past 
40 years; discusses current conditions of child em- 
ployment which have resulted from the war and 
future problems and responsibilities created by these 
conditions. 

s 


Polish Facts and Figures. No. 10: ‘‘Battle of 
Warsaw, 1944.’’ No. 11: ‘‘Polish-German 
Frontier.’’ Pp. 32 each. No. 10 is illustrated. 
Polish on nt Information Center, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22. 1944. 10¢ each. 


A Program for the Education of Returning Vet- 
erans. Pp. 40. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA. 1944. 10¢. 


Von MISES, Lupwie. Bureaucracy. Pp. viiit+ 
125. Yale University Press. 1944. $2.00. 
To be reviewed in a later number of SCHOOL 
Society. 
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